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THE COLLECTION OF LACE 

THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 

THE recent arrangement of the 
laces in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art aroused much in- 
terest in the subject, and at- 
tracted many valuable additions to the 
collection. 

In the spring of 1906, the staff of the 
Museum, under the direction of Mme. 
Kubesek of Vienna, accomplished, in 
seven short weeks, a veritable tour de force 
in transferring the laces from the small 
room in which they had been exhibited for 
many years, to their present more com- 
modious, though still cramped, quarters 
in Galleries 33 and 34. This was rendered 
possible by the co-operation of several 
ladies, friends of the Museum, who did a 
great deal of preparatory work in the way 
of taking down, measuring and sorting the 
laces on exhibition as well as those which 
had accumulated in the store room. 

As several criticisms of this re-arrange- 
ment have been made, it would perhaps 
be of interest to state more definitely what 
was then accomplished and what remains 
for future effort to extend and complete; 
for the interest in this beautiful art in- 
creases daily and those who are forming 
collections elsewhere naturally turn to 
New York for initiative and knowledge. 

The intention of the re-arrangement was 
twofold. First: A very extended classi- 
fication of kind, period and country, 
pushed far by the variety of specimens 
already within the walls of the Museum, 
and Second: A symmetrical, decorative 
effect of line and color — neither trivial, 
nor too rigid to be in keeping with the 
grace and delicacy of those beautiful 
textiles. 

This necessity for contraction within 
narrow limits, therefore, in a measure post- 
poned the intended classification— that is 
to say, the one evident to a casual visitor 
— the student who will follow the numbers 
and the dates of the labels as they are per- 
fected, can obtain a very clear general idea 
of the progress from the early sixteenth 
century linen-works, through the greater 
intricacy of lace. This will be easier when 



it is possible to publish even a slight pre- 
liminary catalogue. Thus Class I — Net, 
and the sub-classes, Class II — Drawn- 
work, Class III — Cutwork, and so on 
through the Venice Points, and the Points 
de France of the seventeenth century, the 
bobbin-laces of Flanders, to the decadence 
of our own times. 

The collection can illustrate this com- 
plex subject to quite a remarkable extent, 
but necessarily there are many blahks in 
the succession of kind and country, which 
the future will fill — but others are caused 
by the lack of space, as two hundred and 
sixty-two of the eight hundred and thirteen 
specimens are now laid away in the store- 
room. Had it been possible eighteen 
months ago to sketch into some eight or 
ten rooms the outline of what a collection 
might be in beauty and educational value, 
something very extended in the way of 
classification and easily apparent to all 
comers, might have been offered to the 
public. 

"Mais c est le premier pas qui coute!" 
and not only one, but many very difficult 
steps were taken in the spring of 1906. 

The women of New York themselves 
must appreciate what they so much need 
— an unlimited number of models for 
imitation and inspiration, and obtain from 
public foresight, or private beneficence, 
the space wherein to show them. How 
often in Europe the influence of the Mu- 
seums is felt in the products of the coun- 
try! Linen-work and lace are but a part 
of the marvellous variety of textiles — 
embroidery, the weaving of stuffs of all 
kinds, costumes, and the pictures of cos- 
tumes (of so much historical as well as 
technical interest) which one finds in the 
museums of Germany, and in the long gal- 
lery across the Arno, connecting the Pitti 
and the Uffizi in Florence. These por- 
traits are often marked "ignoto" (un- 
known) and as painting would not be 
placed with the masterpieces of art, but 
they are invaluable in the history of tex- 
tiles, and of decoration. 

Where do the modistes and the great 
couturiers of Paris pass a part of the mid- 
winter months of "la morte saison"? In 
the Louvre and the Bibliotheque Nation- 
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ale. Foreigners spend Sunday drawing in 
our own Museum, as in their native land. 
Perhaps we can learn from them to use 
more fully what we even now possess. 

Gifts and loans will certainly continue 
to pour in upon the collection of Lace — 
the variety cannot be too great. Certain 
countries are almost blanks in the col- 
lection. England is slightly represented, 
Norway not at all, unless in modern work. 
Will not some of the Swedes who lately 
greeted their Prince on his arrival in their 
adopted country, try to fill out the re- 
cent generous gift of specimens of modern 
Swedish lace, with some pieces of older 
date? From Russia, south to Austria, and 
the Balkan States, Eastern Europe has 
much vacant space — and in our own hem- 
isphere, while Mexico shows a few loaned 
specimens of drawnwork, the same Span- 
ish influence in the southern continent 
must still be sought. 

And the time presses! Yearly it is more 
difficult to find what is worth space on the 
walls of the Museum. 

Margaret Taylor Johnston. 
Paris, Sept., 1907. 



CHANGES IN THE GALLERIES 

SEVERAL paintings formerly in 
Galleries 12 and 25 have been 
temporarily withdrawn, among 
them, Maximilian receiving a Ve- 
netian Embassy, by Becker. Hannah, by 
George Fuller, lent by Mr. F. H. Lovell, 
W ashingion and Jefferson, by Homer 
Martin, and two portraits by Elliott, 
which were formerly in Gallery 13, have 
been placed on the north wall of Gallery 
12, while on the east wall will be found 
War Episodes, by T. W. Wood, Holstein 
Bull, by Carleton Wiggins, Venice, by 
Colman, landscapes by Cropsey and 



Kensett and Highbridge, by Ranger, 
Strange Seas, by Maynard and a land- 
scape by Durand have been rehung on 
the east wall of the same gallery in bet- 
ter positions than was possible before. 

Six descriptive panels recently placed 
on exhibition in the Lace Room Gal- 
lery 33, will be found helpful to students 
desiring a better knowledge of hand- 
made lace. These show a pricking pattern 
such as was used in making Binche lace 
of the period of Louis XV, with a piece 
of the finished lace; needlepoint and bob- 
bin lace placed side by sidefor comparison, 
and an example of gros point de Venise 
with a piece of the bobbin tape and 
needlepoint lace made in imitation of 
the Venetian needlepoint. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the panels are those 
containing enlarged stitches made in 
twine, illustrating the technique of needle- 
point and bobbin lace.* By this means 
the intricate course of the thread can 
be easily followed and one is thus enabled 
to become familiar with the characteris- 
tics of the different varieties. 

With the growth of the collection it has 
been found necessary to make some 
slight changes in the arrangement. The 
Venetian points presented by Mrs. Julian 
James of Washington, have been placed 
in a separate case, and several of the im- 
portant pieces presented by Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Cary now occupy wall cases which 
display them to better advantage. The 
photographs have been grouped at each 
end of the Gallery, and it is hoped that 
these may some day be replaced by 
paintings illustrating the lace and cos- 
tumes of the seventeenth century, which 
would add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the exhibition. 

♦These stitches are duplicates of those exhib- 
ited in the Science and Art Museum, Dublin. 
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